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building themselves temporary kilns and sleeping in huts like
those of charcoal-burners; each working for his own hand,
though in a common tradition, and each peddling his own goods
or entrusting them to a middleman hawker. The hard, durable,
well-fired pots from these New Forest kilns, often effectively
decorated with lustrous glaze or painted patterns or stamped
designs1, circulated widely over the southern districts, though
unlike the Nene valley wares they hardly touched the north.
Here, as in the case of mining, we seem to trace in the third and
fourth centuries a widespread and flourishing industry based
entirely on individual enterprise; sometimes developing features
akin to those of a factory-system, but mostly remaining at the
level of artisan production. In mining, this individualistic system
appears to have superseded the earlier system of State exploita-
tion ; in pottery, it developed a new degree of technical skill, con-
centrated production, and wide distribution, through the break-
down of the Gaulish factories. In order that such a system should
be possible, communications must have been good and transport
cheap all over the country; for the essence of the system is that
certain districts specialized in the kind of products to which they
were best adapted, and sold them in a market scattered very
widely over the country-side. One result was that the less pro-
gressive local potters in face of this competition were either re-
stricted to the production of very cheap and inferior goods or else
put out of business altogether. By the fourth century, a large and
increasing proportion of the pottery in ordinary use appears to
have been thus made by specialists and distributed over wide areas,
One striking example is provided by the blackish, hand-made,
calcite-gritted ware which was used in enormous quantities at
military sites in the north during the last quarter of the fourth
century. It is in many ways primitive, almost prehistoric, in
technique, though quite good enough for rough domestic service.
The quantities of it that have been found imply a colossal output,
and its uniformity suggests a single place of origin: and in recent
years one place of origin has been identified at Knapton in York-
shire. It looks as if, owing to special conditions of market and
distribution, a local industry preserving certain very ancient
methods of manufacture had suddenly acquired almost a mono-
poly of providing coarse pots to the northern garrison-troops2.
The textile industry was developing at the same^time along
lines to some extent similar. We know of three villas in the south
1 See Volume of Plates v, 154, b.               2 P. Corder and J, L. Kirk,
Ji Reman villa at Langton, near Malton> E. TorksUre* pp. $6-^99.
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